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GEORGE NEVILLE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITOR, 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—-AT THE NEWSPAPER-OFFICE, 


Crossine the street from the railings of the park towards 
Barnum’s Museum—which, decorated with the flags of 
all nations, and*with immense gaudily-painted pictures, 
larger than life, of the wonderful curiosities to be seen, 
or supposed to be visible within, draws the attention of 
the passers-by by the clang of its brass band; the 
musicians, seated in the balcony in front of the building, 
pouring forth, almost incessantly, a succession of shrill, 
though not always harmonious strains—George Neville 
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| continued his stroll down Broadway. As he passed 


Trinity Church, opposite Wall Street, the clock pointed 
to the hour of ten, and, perceiving that he had still some 
hours to spare ere he could reasonably expect to see the 
editor ef the “ Broadway Gazette,” he walked on, 
throughWashington Square, into the Battery Park. The 
breeze blew fresh off the river, and the young English- 
man was delighted with the prospect from the prome- 
nade within the enclosure. For the first time that morn- 
ing since he had set forth from the hotel on his stroll, 
he lost that sense of newness which pervades everything 
in the cities of the United States, and which, however 
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advantageous it may be in reality, is not pleasing to the 
eye of a stranger. The trees in the Bagtery yeminded 
him of thoge in the old parks at home, and the shade 
they afforded, and the fresh sea-breeze that blew from 
the harbour, and the view of the harbour itself, dotted 
with shipping, and with the beautiful shores of Staten 
Island in the distance, and of Governor's and Bedloe’s 
Islands and forts near by, were alike grateful to him 
after his long, dusty walk through the city. From the 
Battery* he passed on along the wharves on the shores 
of the East River, at which lie the largest vessels that 
visit the port of New York. 

With the wharves, however—dirty, dingy, frequently 
dilapidated wooden structures—he was greatly disap- 
pointed. He had expected to find the accommodations for 
the shipping in such a port as New York—the largest 
in the Western Hemisphere, and one of the largest in 
the world—commensurate with the size and importance 
of the city. But magnificent stone wharves and stately 
docks are not absolutely necessary in New York, where 
the ebb and flow of the tide is comparatively trifling, 
and where the ships are protected from heavy seas and 
destructive storms by the natural formation of the 
harbour. It will generally be found that, where immense 
sums of money have been expended in constructing 
magnificent and costly docks and wharves, as in Lender 
and Liverpool, Montreal, or Caleutta, they have been 


needed for protection and security in the first place, 


Still strolling onwards until he reached the Fulton 
Ferry, he turned up Coenties (Quinties) Slip into Wall 
Street, whence he once more emerged into Broadway, 
opposite Trinity Church. It wag now nearly time to 
visit the newspaper-office; but first he called at the 
General Post-office, to see if any letters were awaiting 
him there. Here another disappointment awaited him, 
not with regard to his letters—for there were two letters 
from Acton awaiting his call—but in the t-office 
itself, which was an old church situated in Nassau Street, 
one of the narrowest and most crowded thoroughfares in 
the business portion of the city ; a dilapidated, dirty, ill- 
ventilated building altogether, and in every respect in- 
adequate to the requirements of such a city as New 
York, 


* The Battery contains about eleven acres of ground, well planted 
with trees. Formerly the wealthiest people of the city resided in the 
houses that surround the enclosure; but now, with one exception, the 
millionnaires of New York have sought other localities for their private 
abodes, and the once handsome family mansions in the Battery are 
turned into. steamboat and insurance offices. The Battery takes its name 
from an old fortification which formerly commanded the entrance to 
New York Harbour and the mouth of the Hudson River, but which has 
long since crumbled to decay. Aspacious rotunda, called the “* Battery,’’ 
still occupies the same site, and has been devoted to various uses. Fancy 
fairs have been held within itg walls. It has been oeoupied as a ball- 
room, an opera-house, a theatre, and a concert-room; and it was in the 
Battery that Jenny Lind made her first public appearance in New York, 
when the seats were sold by auction—the best seat being purchased by 
a& New York hatter for 250 dollars, or £50 sterling. Subsequently the 
building passed though various vicissitudes until 1856 or 1857, when it 
was appropriated by the corporation of New York city, and for several 
years was used as an emigration depét and agency. Poor and destitute 
emigrants were received within its walls on landing, and forwarded te 
their destinations, or supplied with food and temporary employment; 
but after the outbreak of the civil war, when barrack and hospital room’ 
were required in all the large cities of the Northern States, the Battery 
became a barrack and hospital; for which uses, as well as for its pre- 
vious use as an emigrant depét, it is admirably adapted, from its extent, 
its healthful, isolated situation, and from the spacious grounds surround- 
ingit. The Battery Park, especially the promenade along the banks ot 
the North River, which commands a magnificent view of the harbour of 
New York, the islands in the harbour, and the opposite Jersey shore, 
was once a favourite resort of the fashionables of the city, and of nurse- 
maids with the children under their charge, even long after the neigh- 
bonrhood ceased to be a fashionable locality; but of late years it has 
become so infested with ‘‘rowdies” that it is rarely visited by the 
residents of the city, though always pointed out to strangers, and visited 
by them, as well for the natural beauties of the spot as for the recol- 
‘ections of its former, but row departed glories, 
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“Chatham Street, New York,” muttered George 
Neville, glancipg at the letter he had received from the 
editor and proprieter of the * Broadway Gazette,” as ho 
eame forth from Nassau Street.* “ Now whereabouts 7s 
Chatham Street, I wonder?” He wag again standing 
opposite Barnum’s Museum, A stalwart policeman, 
habited in a uniform closely resembling the undress 
uniform of a naval officer, with a formidable truncheon 
openly exposed at his side, and with a light switch-cane 
in his hand, was still intent upon the pleasing duty 
of assisting well-dressed ladies across the crowded and 
somewhat dangerous thoroughfare between St. Paul's 
church and the museum, as he had been when the young 
Englishman passed him on the same spot a couple of 
hours earlier. George wondered whether the man was 
prompted by his native gallantry, or whether this was 
really his official duty ; though he had his doubts as to 
the probability of the latter explanation, inasmuch as he 
remarked that unless an unfashionably-dressed female 
chanced to be young and remarkably good-looking, she 
was invariably overlooked by the gallant officer in smart 
blue surtout and bright gilt buttons, ’ 

Watching his opportunity, however, at a moment wh 
the policeman was disengaged, he stepped up to himrand 
inquired the way to Chatham Street. 

“Vat is’t dat you haf no eyes dat you can't gee dat 
der Chadham Street ist der street to der richt- 
skall pass der City Hall?” answered the policey 
surly tone of voice. Vat vanst you den, 
Chadham Street?” ~ es 

“T want the office of the ‘ Broadway Gazette,’” 

"Ya! Der ‘Proughtyay Gazette’? Goot. You 
skall go down der street to der richt, and you skall see 
von pig house, mid @ Jamp before der door to der left; 
den you skall ask der littel boy, dey skall tell you yich 
ist der ‘ Proughtvay Gazette.” Ya!” s 

George was surprised to hear the tones of High or 
Low Deutsch proceeding from the lips of a New York 
policeman,t but subsequently he ascertained that, despite 
the ample pay and the really handsome uniform of the 
American police, the office is considered as something 
of a.degradation in the estimation of the native-born 
Awicricans, and the ranks of the lower order of police- 
men are chiefly filled by adopted citizens—natives eithor 
of Ireland or Germany, as 9 general rule, 

‘He found, however, that he had been rightly directed, 
He wag close to Chatham Street, which branched off 
from Broadway, on the opposite side of the Oity Hall, as 
he might have seen for himself had he used his eyes. 
Why he should ask for information of a “littel boy,” 
when he had reached the building in which the office 
was situated, was, however, a mystery to him, until he 
found that the house was occupied by the editors of 
several newspapers, each of whom had separate flats. 
The “ Broadway Gazette” editorial rooms were on the 
first floor, and its printing-establishment was in the 
rear; the ground-floor was occupied as an advertisement- 
office, and the upper floors were let out to weekly news- 
paper proprietors, whose journals were printed at, the 
“ Gazette” office. 

George was directed to the advertisement-office, the 








* The old church, which has for many years done duty as a post 


office, has long been regarded as an eyesore and a @isgrace to the city. 
A few years since there was some talk of building a new City Hall, Post- 
office, etc., and, meanwhile, of temporarily removing the Post-office from 
Nassau Street to the old City Hall; but the outbreak of the war has, in 
all probability, temporarily prevented the execution of these schemes. 

+ When—abont 1853, I think—the New York police—whose pay is equal 
to eight shillings a day—weroe first clothed in uniform, the greater por- 
tion of the native-born American police resigned their situations forth- 
with, rather than submit to what they regarded as a degradation. 
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door of which stood open. The office was crowded with 
men and women offering advertisements for insertion, 
and behind a counter which crossed its centre two clerks 
were entrenched, both of whom were as busy as possible. 

« Situations—four lines or less—three insertions, 
fifty cents,” said one of the clerks, in reply to a question 
put by a young woman, who looked like a servant out 
of place, ‘as George entered the office. 

* All ads. must be prepaid,” the clerk went on; “ and 
all ads., except situations wanted, are ten cents a line 
each insertion.” 

“Jetters for ‘T. 8.,’ please P” cried a young woman, 
who was vainly endeavouring to push through the crowd 
to the’ counter. ‘ There’s a many, I see, in the box” 
(meaning the lettered pigeon-holes behind the clerks). 

*Stand back, miss. Wait your turn,” said the clerk. 
“Ads. first served. Them’s money down. Answers 
must wait.” 

“I paid money down when you took the advertise- 
ment,” answered the girl. “ You was ready ’nough to 
4end on me then.” 

“In course I was. Your money had to come: now 
i'@ been paid. Oome, you're a good-looking girl. 
Here's your letters—three of’em. I wish you luck. 
Now stand back and make room for others.” 

The girl retired with her letters. 

“Now, sir, what can I do for you?” asked the clerk, 
addressing George. 

*T wish to see the proprietor of the ‘ Gazette,” 
answered the young Englishman. 

"Oh, you do, doyouP Well, then, mister, you'd best 
take the cars, or the steamer if you want to go cheap, 
to Albany to-night; and to-morrow morning, about ten 
lock, I guess you'll find the boss* lobbying in the 
House of Assembly. If he ain’t there, you'll find him 
in the Senate a-palavering with some old senator—eh, 
Jinks P” (to his fellow-clerk), and both young men 
langhed aloud. é 

“‘©an I see the editor, then, if the proprietor is not in 
town ?” asked George. 

“Which editor? There is half a dozen on ’em.” 

“T don’t’ know his name; but I have a letter from 
the editor and proprietor, in which Iam requested to 
call at the office.” 

“Oh, a letter? He must ‘mean the Kurnel—eh, 
Jinks ?”” 

“Ay; I guess so,” said the second clerk. 

“Third door down the court, mister ; up two flights 
of stairs; turn to the left; second door to the right 
ag’in, is the Kurnel’s room. Now, boss” (to a stranger 
who entered the office at this moment), “ what do you 
want ?” 

George Neville left the office, and, turning into a court 
near by, followed the direction until he came to a land- 
ing, from which two passages diverged, Both, however, 
were on the left-hand side, and both were equally dark 
and narrow. He took the nearest to the stairs, and 
followed it until he came to a door upon one of the 
panels‘of which “ Editors’ Room” was painted. Here he 
tapped, and a voice answered, ‘ Come in.” 

Entering at the word, the young Englishman found 
himself in a large, carpeted room, one side of which 
was occupied with well filled bookshelves, and the other 
three with desks, at each of which a gentleman was 
Seated, busily writing. 

'“Twish to see the editor of the ‘ Broadway Gazette,’ ” 








: * The term boss is a Dutch wore signifying master, The English word 

master’’ is seldom or nover used in the United States, It is congidered 
degrading to speak of one’s master, though the Dutch synonym means 
the same thing. So of “servants,” who are called “helps.” 








said George, addressing the gentleman nearest to him, 
who, now looking up from his writing for the first time, 
said— 

“The editor—which editor, sir ?” 

George was puzzled. 

*T have received a letter apparently written in the 
joint names of the editor and proprietor of the paper,” 
he replied. “They wished to have an interview with 
me in New York. I have come expressly to see them 
from Acton, New Hampshire.” 

“Ha! New Hampshire? Anything about the elec- 
tion? I have received a hint that the Democrats are 
about to bring forward 2 New Hampshire man P” 

In a moment the attention of every one in the room 
was directed towards the visitor, whom they evidently 
believed had come with some secret information respect- 
ing the movements ofthe Democratic party, the “ Broad- 
way Gazette” being a “ Henry Clay Whig” journal—sang 
pur. 

“No,” answered George, smiling at the notion of his 
being taken for an clectioneering agent, or rather for a 
secret emissary, a spy from the enemy's camp. “I 
have come on private business of my own.” 

* The gentleman must want to see the Colonel,” said 
the spokesman of the party. ‘ What name was signed 
to the letter, sir P”’ 

* No names were signed to the letter,” said George. 
“The editor or proprietor wished to see me.” 

“Hem! Judge Winterbury is up at Albany,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “ Iam the city editor. That gentle- 
man,” glancing at a gentleman in a clerical-looking 
garb, seated near him, “is the literary editor. But 
perhaps if I saw the handwriting ?” 

George handed the letter to the speaker. 

“Ha!” he said. “As I suspected. That is the 
Colonel’s fist. You have taken the wrong turning, sir. 
The chief editor’s—Colonel Wilton’s—room is at the end 
of the other passage. Doctor Jenkins,” he said, 
addressing a young man seated at the farthest desk, 
“be so good as to show this gentleman to the Colonel’s 
room.” . 

The gentleman thus addressed rose, and requested 
George to follow him; the other editors resumed their 
writing, and George bowed and left the room with hig 
conductor. The Doctor led the way, by a short cut, 
to a door at the end of the next passage, on which 
the word “Private” was painted. Here he tapped 
gently. 

“ Who is there ?” cried a voice from within. 

“ Doctor Jenkins, sir,” was the response. 

The door was unlocked from the ‘inside, and an 
elderly gentleman, with a pleasant and somewhat jovial 
expression of countenance, and with white-hair, beard, 
and whiskers, who wore a green shade over his eyes, 
said— 

“Come in, Doctor. News from Albany, eh? Has 
Winterbury telegraphed? Ha!” (catching sight of 
George). “This is Mr. Jackson, 1 presume? Glad to 
see you, sir. ~How does the railroad bill progress ? 
When did you see the Judge? Winterbury wrote yester- 
day that I might expect to see you if all went well. 
So I take your appearance as an angury of good 
news.” 

The Doctor had retired, and George, who, amidst the 
confusion of colonels, doctors, and judges, was somewhat 
bewildered, said— 

“You are mistaken in me, I suspect, sir. My name 
is Neville—Mr. George Neville,” 

“ Neville—Neville—Neville from Atbany !” repeated 
the editor, with a puzzled air. “Did I catch the name 
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aright, sir? Idon’t recollect a Neville in the Assembly, 
and you are too young for the Senate.” 

“Mr. George Neville, from Acton, New Hampshire, 
sir,” explained George. “You wrote me a letter the 
other day, I believe P” 

“Oh, ah, yes—yes, to be sure,” said the editor, after 
® moment’s thought. “Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Neville. Step in and take a seat. We are 
just now greatly interested in a railroad bill that Judge 
Winterbury is trying to lobby through the Assembly at 
Albany, and I was a little puzzled. I was expecting a 
visit from one of our State Assembly men. Yes, I 
wrote you a letter. You sent me some very excellent 
papers, which I was glad to publish. I am only sorry 
we have not a vacancy in our staff. But we may have, 
soon. Excuse me, but I suspect you are an English- 
man ?” 

“T am, sir, and but very lately from England,” replied 
George. 

“T thought so. Something in the style of your writing. 
Well, no matter: I don’t care a fig what countryman 
a man is if he’s smart. We Americans like to lend a 
helping hand to a ‘clever’ young fellow, as you would 
say in England; and, excuse me if I’m wrong, I thought 
to myself when I read your article, ‘ Now here’s a young 
fellow wants to get an engagement on the press. He’s 
got the stuff in him, and I'd like to give himalift.’ So 
I spoke to Winterbury. We couldn’t find a vacancy just 
at this moment on the ‘Gazette.’ But the Reverend 
Mr. Wilmot, our literary editor, has had a ‘call’ to a 
church in Ohio, and we expect he’ll accept it, and be 
leaving us soon. So I happened to know that an elec- 
tion paper that is just started wanted a smart sub- 
editor, and I thought I’d give you the chance—that is, 
if you really want an engagement ?” 

“The offer, and the interest you have taken in a 
stranger, are certainly very kind on your part,” said 
George. “Iwill candidly confess that I am not, as you 
have supposed, looking out for an engagement on the 
press. I have come to America on a long-anticipated 
visit to my uncle, the Rev. William Upton, of Aeton, 
New Hampshire, and the letters I sent you were written 
to amuse my leisure hours. ~ Still, though not driven by 
necessity to seek employment of any kind, I had deter- 
mined, if I remained in America, not to waste my time 
in idleness; and, having been educated for the law, which 
I dislike, I hardly know for what other profession I am 
adapted. If, however, you think that I am competent to 
fill such a situation as you propose, [ know of no employ- 
ment that will suit me better.” 

“That is well,” said the editor; “candidly spoken, 
and I like candour. As to being fit, I am surprised to 
hear you say that you are not a member of the press. 
Your letters led me to think otherwise. I thought you 
had had long experience as a newspaper-writer. Ihave 
influence to obtain for you the post of which you ask. 
But I must be candid in my turn. The newspaper to 
which I allude may prove but an ephemeral affair. It 
may, or it may not, last over the election. It is not like 
a regularly-established newspaper, and the emoluments 
will consequently be comparatively small. Still the post 
will give you a capital opportunity to study our political 
system; in fact, it will give you an insight into the nature 
of American politics that you might not otherwise acquire 
in a ten years’ residence amongus. There is one thing, 
however, that I must ascertain: what are your political 
proclivities ?” 

“As an Englishman, I am not deeply versed in 
American politics, and have no political bias,” answered 


George. 





“TI thought as much,” replied the editor. “ Somuch 
the better. Unfortunately the paper to which I allude 
is a Democratic organ. Iam astaunch Whig. How. 
ever, as I have said before, if Mr. Wilmot should leaye 
us, and you should dislike the party with whom yon will 
be connected, or if the paper should die after the elec. 
tion, as is very probable, I will try and get you a post 
on the ‘Gazette.’ And now another question: do you 


think you can accommodate yourself to write up thes 


Democratic party and their candidates ?” 

“ As well as I could accommodate myself to write up 
any other party or candidate,” said George; “ having no 
predilections for, or prejudices against, any party. I 
rather think I shall like trying my hand at suclt work, 
though I am somewhat doubtful of success.” 

“No fear of that. Dash boldly in, and don’t stand 
upon trifles,” said the editor. “I will warrant your 
ability. Of course there is no necessity to let them 
know that you are an Englishman.” 

“T will do my best,” replied George, “ and will sup. 
port the interests of the paper as far as I can con- 
scientiously agree with them.” 

“Well, then, call here to-morrow at this hour, and I 
will walk round with you to the nominal proprietor of 
the paper. I will not mention its title till to-morrow. 
And now let me give you a little insight into the cha- 
racter of the people you will have to deal with. The 
Democratic party, orrather certain ambitious and moneyed 
members of the party, will find money to carry on the 
paper, at least till the election is decided. The nominal 
proprietor of the paper is a shrewd printer, who will 
gain all and lose nothing by the venture. He has 
been the nominal proprietor of half a score of such 
newspapers already, and has made money out of all 
of them. You will easily manage. matters so far as 
he is concerned. He is close, but he will be glad to 
get hold of a smart writer. With the editor you 
will have more difficulty, unless you are willing to 
permit him to claim the eredit of your articles; for 
I may as well tell you at once the man is a pompous 
ignoramus, and you will really have to edit the paper. 
The difficulty will be that you will have to submit to 
his dictation. However, as an Englishman and a 
stranger, without, I may say, any fixed ideas of your 
own respecting American politics, that may not give 
you much annoyance. I thought of that when I wrote 
for you. A real smart Yankee would hardly answer to 
fill the post. And now I will wish you good day, for I 
am very busy. You can think over what I have said, 
and if, after due reflection, you come to the conclusion 
to accept the post, call, as I have said, to-morrow, and I 
will introduce you to your future colleagues. I promise 
you that you will meet some originals; and if, as is often 
the case with your countrymen, you choose to take up 
one or two singularities as a sample of the peculiarities 
of our people, and to describe a few absurd scenes and 
an original character or two—such as may be met with 
any day in any society in England—you will be qualified, 
in the course of three or four weeks, to write a book 
upon America which will be about as truthful, and as 
characteristic of American society, as are most of the 
books written by Englishmen—ay, and by Frenchmen 
too—after a six weeks’ tour through our country.” 

The editor spoke these last words in a tone of vexation 
and bitterness that was strangely at variance with the 
tone and matter of his previous conversation, and that 
inclined George to imagine that he had, at one.time or 
another, been made the butt or victim of the cacoéthes 
scribendi of some ambitious British tourist. . 

“T assure you, sir,” said the young Englishman, 
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with a smile, “that I have not the most distant idea of 
writing a book about America.” 
‘ “T hope not; I hope not,” replied the old gentleman. 
« At least, I hope you will not think of such a thing 
until you have lived for some years among us, and have 
learnt to know us thoroughly.” 

“Then, to-morrow at this hour, Mr.—Colonel 25 
The young man hesitated, somewhat embarrassed. 

“Hither Mr. or Colonel,” said the editor, smilingly 
offering his hand to his young visitor. ‘Our supposed 
fondness for titles has been a favourite comment with 
European scribblers. However, I am a colonel of the 
New York State Militia.” 

“Then, Colonel Wilton,” said George, as he took the 
editor’s offered hand, “I will wait upon you to-morrow 
at this hour. I thank you very sincerely for the kind 
interest you have manifested in my behalf. It is as 
much as I could have looked for from a friend—more 
than I could have expected in a total stranger.” 

“T am glad to be able to make you the offer,” replied 
the old gentleman. “I should, perhaps, be better 
pleased, if, as I anticipated, you really needed help. I 
mean,” he explained, with a smile, “ if I had given help 
to one who really needed it—not that I wish you needed 
help. Whatever they may say of us Yankees,” he went 
on, as if some secret injury he had received were still 
predominant in his memory, “we are always ready to 
lend a helping hand, without waiting to be asked, to 
those who need it and deserve it, let them be our own 
countrymen or strangers.” 

He again shook hands with George, and the young 
Englishman teok his leave, and returned to his hotel to 
await the promised introductions on the morrow with 
no trifling degree of interest and expectation. 








SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 


Succxss in life is the idol of youthful aspirants. If 
higher aims are not neglected, it is a fair and honourable 
ambition. It may be interpreted ‘in different ways—to 
mean wealth, position, or fame; but the object is iden- 
tical. A whole literature has of late years been devoted 
to the history of “men who have risen,” especially by 
“self-help.” People like to read how others “ got on,” 
even irrespective of the flattering possibility of them- 
selves climbing the ladder, and being (perchance) written 
about-in their turn. A characteristic book of this class 
is the recently-published memoir of Sir Benjamin Brodie.* 
It is no doubt a valuable contribution to medical bio- 
graphy ; but it has a far wider interest as illustrating the 
principles of success in life. It is the story of an emi- 
nently successful man, one who possessed those qualities 
which help a man to rise above his fellows in our English 
social life, the practical common sense and persevering 
industry which are as essential—perhaps more essential 
to success than is talent itself. The career is worth 
considering for the lessons it affords, especially to young 
men. . 

He had no particular relish, at first, for the pro- 
fession of which he became so distinguished an orna- 
ment; no boyish predilection turning him more strongly 
in that direction than in any other. The thances are 
that, had he been put to train for the bar, or in a univer- 
sity for a learned life, he would have equally attained 
eminence in either. ‘ My experience does not lead me,” 
he writes, “to have any faith in those special callings to 





* Memoir of Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Baronet, u.p., ¥.2,8., eto. 
Longmans, eel . 
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certain ways of life which some young men are supposed 
to have. For the most part, these are mere fancies, 
which are liable to give way to other fancies with as 
little reason as they themselves first began to exist. 
The persons who succeed best in professions are those 
who, having (perhaps from some accidental circumstance) 
been led to embark in them, persevere in their course 
as a matter of duty, or because they have nothing better 
todo. They often feel their new pursuit to be unat- 
tractive enough in the beginning; but as they go on, 
and acquire knowledge, and find that they obtain some 
degree of credit, the case is altered ; and from that time 
they become every day more interested in what they are 
about. There is no profession to which these observa- 
tions are more applicable than they are to the medical. 
The early studies are, in some respects, disagreeable to 
all, and to many repulsive; but in the practical exercise 
of its duties in the hospital there is much that is of the 
highest interest.” 

The principle was largely illustrated in Sir B. Brodie’s 
own career. His father was a country clergyman. He 
was put into the profession because relatives already 
therein were likely to help him on. Dr. Denman was 
his uncle, Drs. Baillie and Sir Richard Croft cousins. The 
young man, so far from having a natural aptitude for 
surgery, was “naturally very clumsy in the use of his 
hands, and it was only by taking great pains” that he 
became the dexterous manipulator and skilful operator 
he was in after-life. 

Most gratefully his autobiography speaks of the pater- 
nal influence which shaped his youth. The principal 
object of the old clergyman’s life seems to have been 
the education of his sons according to the best method he 
could devise. Those who uphold private teaching against 
the public school system have a, marked example of 
its success in the Brodie family. “On the whole, our 
average time of study was from seven to eight hours 
daily ; and, there having been only very rare intermis- 
sions, the result has been that the habit of being em- 
ployed in some kind of study became part and parcel of 
my nature. Idleness even for a single day has been 
always irksome to me, and I have had little inclination 
for any pursuit which did not.seem to lead to some 
ulterior gbject. Much of my success in my worldly 
career is, I am convinced, to be attributed to this dis- 
cipline in my early years.” The father was sole tutor, 
and his boys were trained to regard study as more im- 
portant than holidays, and to find pleasure in intel- 
lectual industry. Instead of the harmful hiatus of many 
weeks’ idleness in the heart of summer, winter, and 
spring, the vacations at Winterslow Rectory occurred 
on such occasions as a great cricket-match, or the first 
few days of the skating season. The lads learned “to 
be independent of others for occupation and amusement, 
and of this I have felt the great advantage ever since,” 
writes Sir Benjamin. ‘In the many years previous to 
my marriage, during which I was climbing up-hill in 
my profession, when I passed what is called the empty 
season in London, with very few of my acquaintance 
left in the great city, time never hung heavy on my 
hands. Indeed, very few portions of my life have been 
happier than those in which I had no other society 
than that of my books and writings, and little recreation 
beyond a solitary walk in the evening in the fields which 
now form the Regent’s Park.” 

This father was a strict disciplinarian, yet greatly 
beloved and revered. His patient years of laborious 
teaching and training laid the foundation of his sons’ 
success. He taught them to frust to nothing but 
their own character and conduct: he implanted in them 
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a chivalrous independence. That it was most real, and 
not sham, is proved by their disdain of debt. “I was 
never once in it,” writes Sir Benjamin. “By avoid- 
ing all extravagances, we continued” (after his father’s 
death) “ to live with as much comfort, and to keep up 
as respectable an appearance, as many of our associates 
whose moans were larger than our own, and who, in- 
deed, were frequently in difficulties which we were able 
to avoid.” 

The industry learned in boyhood accompanied him in 
his student’s life and throughout his professional career. 
More than once he speaks of the benefit of taking notes of 
every case of disease presented to him. He goes so far 
as to say (from his experience of fifty years) that no 
physician or surgeon can be thoroughly acquainted with 
his profession who does not give himself this habit. “TI 
have always, during the many years that I was a teacher 
and a hospital-surgeon, endeavoured to impress on the 
minds of my pupils the necessity of making and pre- 
serving such written records of their experience; and I 
have often been pained to observe how small a proportion 
have followed the advice which I gave.” Indolence 
proves stronger than the sure prospect of gaining know- 
ledge and subsequent professional advancement. 

It would appear that Sir Benjamin was the first who 
introduced a change into the system pursued at the 
London hospitals, by (still with his indomitable industry) 
visiting the wards as many times each day as was re- 
quisite; instead of twice a week, as had been the routine 
and slovenly practice. Incessant was his watchfulness 
and his note-taking: no wonder that on such a youth 
should have been built up an age of success and re- 
spect. For, let it once be known that a man is pro- 
ficient in any branch of any art useful to his fellows, 
and he need not fear but his services will be sought, 
and his prosperity We certain, unless aught in himself 
mar his career. 

There is nothing eventful in the history of this dis- 
tinguished surgeon: his life seems to have been an easy 
march from obscurity to the sunny uplands of highest 
professional repute. Twelve years after he had put his 
name on the door of a house he could call his own, and 
“began to think seriously of private practice,” he was 
summoned to attend the King, George 1v. The royal 
ailment was only a small tumour on the scalp, which he 
wished to have removed by Brodie; but, for State reasons, 
Sir Astley Cooper was eventually the operator, in pre- 
sence of an array of six physicians and surgeons. Sir 
Astley’s baronetcy was one of his rewards for the service. 
Again in 1830 Brodie attended the King, and so relieved 
him from dropsical symptoms that he became the favour- 
ite surgeon. “ My habit was to go to Windsor every 
evening after an early dinner, sleep in the Castle, and re- 
turn to London after a very early breakfast. I generally 
went to the King’s apartments about six in the morning, 
and sat by his bed-side for one or two hours, during 
which he conversed on various subjects, not unfrequently 
speculating on his own condition and prospects. In his 
more sanguine moments his mind would revert to the 
cottage he had built in Windsor Park, and he expressed 
the pleasure which it would afford him to return to this 
his favourite retreat, as if he had found the comparatively 
retired life which he led there much more suited to his 
taste than the splendour of Windsor Castle. The im- 
pression made on my mind was, that the King would 
have been a happier and a better man if it had been his 
lot to be nothing more than a simple country gentleman, 
instead of being in the exalted station he inherited.” 

Sir Benjamin Brodie began authorship carly, and 
when only twenty-cight was awarded the Copley Medal 
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of the Royal Society for certain able - physiological 
papers presented to them. “It never before was given 
to so young a man,” said one dissentient councillor. 
“ An additional reason for his having it, if he deserves 
it,” rejoined Dr. Wollaston. Respecting his book on the 
“ Diseases of Joints,” the author had the gratification of 
believing that it helped in the preservation of “a great 
number of limbs which would formerly have been ampu- 
tated as a matter of course.” The volume thus useful 
was built up from thousands of observations pursued 
closely for a series of years. ‘“ Fora longtime I arrived 
at no results. All was confusion. At the end of the 
first year I seemed to be no wiser than I had been at 
the beginning, and at the end of the second I knew little 
more than at the end of the first. Still I persevered, 
until at last I perceived some glimmering of light.” 
And what multitudes of patients have had reason to 
thank God that he persevered! Here were the carefully- 
formed habits of his youth again promoting the happiest 
results. 
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not the same rooted disinclination to come under their 
influence that I have. From some occult cause, which I 
am quite unable to account for, the at times indispens- 
able business of shopping is, of all conceivable occupa- 
tions, the most unwelcome. I don’t think it is nervous- 
ness; I am sure it is not bashfulness, that lies at the 
bottom of this feeling: whether it is based upon some 
disagreeable experience connected with spending money 
over the counter, I don’t know; if it is so, I havo 
forgotten the experience itself. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact is, I have a horror of shopping; my in- 
stincts in a manner reluct against it; and the result is 
that I rarely enter a shop, save at the call of absolute 
necessity. How I contrive to shirk the duty by various 
cowardly subterfuges the reader may imagine for himself 
if he choose. I am not going to make confessions on 
that score, further than to say that I find my lady- 
friends, who take to shopping naturally, and really seem 
to revel in it, very useful and obliging in helping me 
over the difficulty. 

But there are some occasions when, with all their 
good-will, the ladies ean be of no use. A lady cannot 
buy a new hat for me, for instance: I wish she could, 
I am sure; for the miseries I have gone throngh before 
now in achieving the purchase of that indispensable piece 
of ugliness are revolting to think of. You need not 
ask me “Who is my hatter?” I haven’t one. My 
hatter is anybody that can do my business, and some- 
times I am in fearful apprehension that it will be nobody. 
My unruly head, be it known, is never en rapport with 
the hatters’ blocks, and would be far more interesting 
to Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim than to Messrs. Beaver 
and Musquash, or any of the hat-making fraternity, 
owing to certain lateral bumps, which possibly may have 
originated in my youthful devotion to single-stick in my 
Devonshire days, though, now that the gray hairs are 
but thinly veiling them from sight, it is more respectable 
to have them regarded as phrenological developments. 
Further, my unfortunate head is a size too large for the 
staple of the hatter’s shop. “Ah,” says he, when he 
takes in his hands the napless felt which ought to have 
been cashiered months ago, but which I have worn until 
it is rusty, for the sake of putting off the evil day—“ Ah, 
an outsizer, I set.” That’s what my hatter always says, 
wherever I pitch upon him. “ An outsizer :” how well 
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course; that there is nothiig in his shop that will do for 
mo; 80 he starts out of the shop, upstairs or downstairs, 
to his warehouse, taking the ‘outsizer” with him, 
together with his sliding rule, and leaving me bare- 
headed it the shop, to cool myself and recover from. the 
awfal perspiration into which his words have thrown 
me. I don’t much relish the position—sitting there on 
a shop-chair, all back and legs, save an inch or two of 
seat, in a constrained condition of bolt-uprightness ; but 
I bear it as well as I can, and endeavour to cool down 
before he comes back. He doés not corte in a hurry, 
ahd while he delays there is a gathering of small boys 
outside the shop; I see them flattening their noses 
against the glass, and I hear them criticising the 
“spicy castors” and “nobby beavers,” etc,, and then 
one of the ragged gamins catches sight of me, and 
points at me with his finger, and the next moment I 
heir myself disrespectfully spoken of as “a old chap 
what’s goin’ in for a noo tile,” and I become imme- 
diately the object of general and far from flattering re- 
mark. This, of course, does not tend to my composure, 
and I wish the young rogues at Coventry: 

By-and-by the shopkeeper returns, not, as I can see 
too plainly, in the best of humours. Beneath his pro- 
fessional smile I can detect a grim saturnine expression ; 
I see clearly, though he docs not want me to see it, that 
the “ outsizer” has defeated him; he has nothing among 
all his warehouse stock that will match it, except a huge 
broad-brim that would overshadow my shoulders, and 
which, not desiring to simulate William Penn as he 
stands tredting with the North American Indians in 
West’s picture, I decline to try on. ‘hen the profes- 
sional smile subsides, and the saturnine expression comes 
out stronger, and the man, to my notion, begins to 
think himself an injured person; as though I had 
brought my head into his shop on purpose to bother 
him, and he had forgotten that, unaccommodating as it 
is, it was not of my own making. At length he offers, 
in a sort of semi-despairing way, to take my measure 
and make me a hat, observing by way of parenthesis 
that it-don’t pay to keep them “ outsizers” on hand 
(“outsizers” again!) But I know what making 4 hat to 
measure meaus—viz., that you must pay for the thing 
whether it fits or not—and I shake my head; whereupon 
‘Mr. Musquash shrugs his shoulders, and our no-contract 
‘isatanend. As I walk out and down the’ street I feel 
mysslf followed by the indignant regards of the dis- 
appointed tradesman, and in my consciousness of degra- 
dation gladly take refuge in the. first ’bus that comes 
along. Horrid experience! but more horrid, and. most 
horrid, when you have to enact it all over again, as I 
have done ere now, three times in one day, before I could 
succeed in sheltering my luckless head. So much for 
being an “ outsizer.” 

Then there is the boot and shoe shop, into which an 
untoward fate will thrust my unwillingness at times, 
because Lapstone, who kept my last and fitted me in- 
differently well any time these five-and-twenty years, has 
become bankrupt, and the shop has disappeared. So I 
must have recourse to the ready-made article. Sitting 
in one’s stockings in the presence of the London public 
is not a dignified position fora gentleman of niature years; 
‘and pulling away against hope at a couple of boot-handles 
till one is well-nigh black in the face does not mend 
the matter. And all the while one has to fight a battle 
with the wax-flavoured shopman, who is, or affects to 
be, moraily convinced that every boot you rejéct is the 
identical boot you really want, and accepts every failure 
as a personal affront to himself. It is delightful at this 
stage of the business, just as you have got your gouty 








toé gripped fast as a vice would grip it in the relentless 
grasp of a misfit, to find yourself suddenly deserted by 
Wary, who has transferred his attentions to a portly 
matron with three or four children at her skirts, all of 
whom have to be satisfactorily shod before you can 
complete your purchase. You think of the tortures of 
the Inquisition, and wonder whether the “ boot” could 
be much worse than the ene you have on, When, 
finally, by the joint exertions of yourself and shop- 
man, you are released from that terrible Chancery, you 
find yourself much less fastidious than you were at 
first, and are but too willing to finish the transaction on 
the easy principle of the Calendar in “ John Gilpin,” 
which is applicable to heels as well as heads, and you 
pay for a pair of boots twico as big ‘as need be, and 
which, therefore, “ needs must fit.” 

Like that of hats and boots, the purchase of gloves is 
one that can hardly be transacted by deputy; but here 
I am free to confess I am plagued with less anxiety and 
trouble. Mr. Twiddle, my glover, and who modestly 
affirms that he is the only man in London who can make 
a glove, deals with me, as he does with most of his male 
customers, in a summary way. Though I have dealt 
with him regularly these dozen years, he obstinately 
refuses to recognise me as an old patron, and, having 
looked at my hand, tosses me a pair of gloves and 
names his price. If I tell him they are too large or too 
small, he tells me I know nothing about it—they are my 
size, 83; I may. take them or leave them, it doesn’t 
matter a straw. As for trying them on before you pur- 
chase them, you don’t catch him consenting to that. 
It is as much as to say, “I sell you a glove that is a 
glove, notasham. I give you the size that suits you; bnt 
you run the risk of ruining them in the putting on, not 
I. I’m not such a fool, seeing there is not one man in 
fifty that knows how to put on a new glove.” So de- 
spotic and absolute is Twiddle with gentlemen; though I 
have heard that with ladies; who as a rule do know how 
to put on a new glove, he is as characteristically gracious 
and compliant. I don’t at all admire his abrupt manner; 
it makes me feel as though I were snapped up by it, 
and treated with as little ceremony as is my four-and- 
sixpence, which he sweeps into the till as if he were 
clearing the counter of rubbish. There is one comfort, 
however, about Twiddle; if his independent. brusque- 
ness is rather annoying, it is sliort, and one is soon 
done with him. 

That is not the ease with the barber. Of course my 
hair cannot be cut vicariously; and once every two 
months at least I have to suffer that operation, which 
now, so prodigious has been the march of intellect of 
late, is partly performed by machinery. As I sit with 
the flowing white sheet round my neck, and enveloping 
me to the toes, I shut my eyes, and if I could would 
relapse into that not unpleasant, dreamy, semi-comatose 
condition which seems invited somehow by the light, 
gentle fingering of the operator, and faint but rapid 
snip-snap of his indefatigable scissors. But Barber 
Figgins begins to talk the moment he is fairly in for 
his work; and extraordinary revelations he will some- 
times make in the course of the next ten or fifteen 
minutes. I am indebted to him for all I know, and 
much more than I care to know, of all the shocking 
murders that have been committed for years past, 
the frightful details of which he has at his tongue’s 
end. He knows a man that knows a woman that 
saw a ghost last Wednesday night was a week. “He 
knows why it was that there were not any comets, not 
to speak of, last year, and why there won’t be any this 
year. He doesn’t see “ much to brag of in eclipses, and 
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though they make so much of them in the almanack,” 
has heard “ that the Chineses gets ’em up every bit as 
well as our ’stronymer royal.” Did I think “ the Chan- 
cellor of the Chequers would bring in reform again ?” 
“ Havel heard Madame Squallini?” “Have I read about 
a night in a workhouse?” So he rattles on, snipping 
incessantly all the while in a half mechanical way. 
I think it was Douglas Jerrold who once “shut up” a 
garrulous barber by his reply to the question, “ How 
do you like it cut, sir?” “In silence.” And so he 
was troubled with no more questions. Then all at 
once comes that cylindrical brushing-machine, rousing 
up the rearward organs as it lays the hair the wrong 
way, and effectually putting to the rout all inclination 
to doze. At this juncture—particularly hateful to me, 
because I know what is to come, and have been 
dreading it—Figgins invariably begins talking shop, 
with the determination, in which I am ashamed to say 
he generally succeeds, of pushing off upon me some of 
his*unrivalled wares. Thus I go a shopping, whether 
I will or no, when I go to be cropped. It is vain for 
me to declare that I do not want any lavender soap; 
that I don’t use perfumes, hair-oils, pomatums, or bear’s- 
grease: such avowals only prove to Figgins that I am 
half a barbarian, and make him all the more energetic 
and eloquent in forcing a sale. Once or twice he has 
put forth a feeler on the subject of hair-dyes; and I 
have no doubt but that in his heart-he thinks me a 
fool for appearing in gray whiskers; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if, one of these days, when my hair has grown 
thinner, and he thinks the opportunity propitious, he 
comes down upon me with a proposition for a wig. 
However, I shall make a stand against that, he may 
depend upon it. No, no, Master Figgins, you have 
handled my head all these years to very little purpose 
if you expect to make a wig-block of it. 

Those confectioners’ shops, where people stand at the 
counter in groups of a dozen or more, strangers to each 
other for the most part, and all eating tarts and buns: 
what can those people be thinking of? Do they know 
that the philosophy of bun-eating is an abtruse and re- 
condite art? that to eat a bun in public as it ought to 
be eaten is really and truly “to snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art,” and that there is not one man in a 
thousand, and very few women, who can do it? If 
they don’t know all this, I do; and no man catches me 
wagging my jaws en spectacle in perpetration of a 
failure so inevitable as my attempt would be. 

Then those oyster-shops, where fast young “ swells” 
and elderly gentlemen go in unflinchingly, and, taking 
post at a tub, bolt the sapid bivalves by the dozen, allow- 
ing all the world the liberty of looking on. I never see 
them at it but the sight recalls the image of the tattered, 
unctuous, bare-spindled lazzaroni whom, in the days of 
that old tyrant Bomba, I used to see in the streets of 
Naples standing at the maccaroni stalls, and swallowing 
that rather doubtful delicacy by the fathom, in the same 
way as a juggler swallows a sword—that is, without 
bringing it in contact with his teeth. Not, be it under- 
stood, that I have any objection to oysters: send me a 
barrel of natives as soon as you like—my friend the 
Editor will see that they come duly to hand ; but, if there 
is one thing which makes a delicacy more delicate, it is 
that it should be partaken amid decorous surroundings, 
in decent and even reticent privacy. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that there is one class of 
shops to which I don’t care how often I have recourse. 
[ need hardly say that I mean the book-shops, where 
the leather-coated battalions and cloth-covered cohorts 
stand in solid ranks awaiting my election; or, even 
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better still, the book-stalls, where the disbanded, ragged 
regiments lie scattered in delightful confusion and pro- 
fusion, heaped on bulks or piled in boxes, and constitu- 
ting altogether a glorious lottery in which any one may 
have a chance for a trifle, and is always sure of a prize. 
I may say that this is almost the only species of shop- 
ping which I never feel the least wish to delegate to 
another. 





PARSEE COTTON-MERCHANTS. 
Tux engraving on the opposite page, from a photograph, 
presents a scene in the cotton districts of India. The 
figure on the left is a Parsee, probably a confidential 
clerk or junior partner in a Bombay firm, giving direc- 
tions for weighing and baling the cotton. These Par- 
sees form a large and influential portion of the trading 
and commercial public of Western India. In fact, they 
oceupy much the same position in Bombay that the 
Jews do in Hamburg, and have almost monopolized 
certain branches of trade. ‘The figure next the Parsee is 
a Hindoo clerk, taking a note of the weight, and the two 
men behind the scales are Guzeratees, perhaps middle- 
men, who have been the agents between the grower 
and the merchant. The figure to the right, in a white 
robe, is a Parsee servant looking after “ master’s busi- 
ness ;” and, although this man is quite as acute and 
alive to his employer’s interest as any Dutchman could 


be, there is no chance of his doing these sharp and 


suspicious Guzeratees, as Washington Irving’s Dutch 
traders did the simple Indians in the market of Com- 
minipaw, by putting his broad foot on the scale to kick 
the beam in his favour. The figure on the extreme 
right is a Hindoo Peon guarding the property. 

We refer to this subject now as it is one likely to 
become of permanent interest both to England and 
India. A few years ago the cotton grown in India was 
almost confined to the districts of Guzerat and Surat, 
where the plant was indigenous. Little change seems 
to have taken place in the mode of growing and gather- 
ing the cotton, from the time the Asiatics supplied the 
early Egyptians with their rich muslins, down to the 
end of the last century: About this period the growth 
and manufacturing of cotton began to decline in the 
East. The long-staple of Georgia, and the “ sea-island” 
cottons of America, and the great improvement in ma- 
chinery especially adapted for this quality, caused the 
short staple cottons of India to become neglected, and 
the men of Manchester and Glasgow were driving the 
India manufacturers out of their own markets. The 
Hindoo weaver, though plucking his cotton from the next 
field, and subsisting on a rupec or two shillings a week, 
was undersold at his own door by the hawkers of Man- 
chester goods. The Surat and Arnee muslins had 
almost disappeared from the markets of India as well as 
Europe; and, from the rajah to the ryot, the natives 
clothed themselves in English cottons. All that remained 
for the poor Hindoo was to send his produce to this all- 
devouring island. But the inferiority not only of the 
fibre, but also of the processes of picking and cleaning, 
together with the difficulty of inland transit and cost of 
freight, made it altogether an unequal competition. 

In 1840 an effort was made by the East India Com- 
pany to improve the cultivation and quality of the plant. 
A staff of some five or six intelligent and practical 
American planters from the Southern States were de- 
spatched to the cotton districts of Bombay, but, after a 
very considerable expense to the Government, .the expe- 
riment-proved a failure—first, from the habits and pre- 
judices of the natives, too strong to be overcome evel 
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by their own interests; and, secondly, from the fault 
of the American seed, which seems not to have taken 
kindly to the Indian soil. From that time till the 
breaking out of the civil war in America, the cotton 
trade of India was confined to its own limited con- 








ostentation which would scarcely be credited amongst 
sober commercial men. Here the old adage “light 
come, light go” was verified in a manner which to this 
moment puzzles and staggers every commercial man 
in England. Notwithstanding the thirty millions ster- 
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sumption, shipments to China, and a few thousand bales 
sent to Liverpool, to mix with the long staple cottons of 
America, and sold at such a reduced price as not to be 
remunerative to the growers and shippers. 

The change that has taken place in India in the trade 
of cotton since 1861 is more like a tale in the “ Arabian 
Nights” than the common-place transactions of commerce. 
The despised “ Surats” and other cottons of India, that 
had fluctuated in our markets from fourpence to fivepence 
per pound, rose to fourteen and sixteen pence, and, we 
believe, reached the maximum of one shilling and six- 
pence per pound. Here was an El Dorado for the enter- 
prising and speculative Parsees, which no California or 
Bendigo Creek ever equalled; and, with their acute 
knowledge of business, they did not fail to avail them- 
selves of the change. The crops were secured by money 
advances; and every expedient was tried to increase the 
weight and quantity of shipments. But the quality 
seems not to have been taken into account, as the frauds, 
carelessness, and false packing became a commercial 
scandal. 

During this period many of these men realized princely 
fortunes, which some of them dissipated with a ludicrous 








ling poured into Bombay within eighteen months, the 
commerce of that city became almost paralysed, and its 
chief mercantile houses a wreck, from the result of wild 
speculations that have scarcely their parallel in the 
South Sea Bubble, or our own railway mania of 1845. 

Hitherto the delay and exposure from the tedious 
mode of transit from the interior to the seaboard 
were among the causes which told against the Indian 
cotton as a profitable speculation; but, now that rail- 
ways are opening up the great tracts of land in Central 
and Upper India adapted to the cultivation of cotton 
(provided the necessary improvement take place in culti- 
vating, cleaning, and packing), there need be no limit 
assigned to the extent to which our trade with India 
may be carried. 

The Hindoos are still far behind the Americans in the 
important processes of picking and cleaning ; their roads, 
too, are in many places so bad as seriously to injure the 
cotton on its way to the port. They have also to con- 
tend with the present machinery, which has been en- 
tirely adapted to the long staple; and, no doubt, as long 
as that quality of cotton could be procured cheap and 
plentifully, it was the most profitable to the manufac- 
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turers; but now that they are driven to look to other quar- 
ters for their supplies, it will rest with themselves to adapt 
their machinery to the new order of things, and to en- 
courage the cultivation of the best descriptions of cotton 
in India. In some other respects the India cotton has 
its advantages. All persons who have resided long in 
India know that the cotton cloth manufactured there 
far exceeds the wear and durability of English piece 
goods. The thread now spun on the distaff by the 
Indian women, as it was three thousand years ago, has 
a strength and tenacity which proves that, with proper 
machinery adapted to its fibre, the cotton of India may 
be profitably adapted to every purpose of manufacture, 
The greater cost of freight from India has been made 
an objection, but this is more trifling than it appears. 
Say that the sailing-vessel from New Orleans or Charles- 
ton occupies thirty-five days on the passage home, and 
the same vessels from India occupy one hundred days, 
the increase of charge would scarcely amount-to one 
farthing a pound for freight. Moreover, it has been in 
contemplation to establish a line of iron steamers, of 
five to six thousand tons burthen, between England 
and India, vid the Oape of Good Hope, These vessels 
will accomplish the passage in sixty days. The supply 
will follow the demand, and India will be placed in a 
condition to compete with all the resourges of America. 
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Trover by matriage ati Baglish matron, I am by birth 
and education # foreigner, As such I cannot help ob- 
serving the different system of education for girls in this 
country, compared with that of Germany, the land of my 
birth, As comparisons, however, are odious, I will only 
state what I from personal experiéticé know to be facts, 
leaving all comment thereon to the teader. 

Notwithstanding the close relatiotis subsisting between 
the two ¢ountries, by the throte and otherwise, the 
English know very little of German life. Tobrists 
seldom have an opportunity of being admitted into 
German family circles; and English residents in Ger- 
many form coteries among themselves, partly on account 
of their habitual reserve, and frequently, also, from the 
fact of small acquaintance with the German language. 
Most people know a little French, or at least think they 
do, though the language may differ considerably in pro- 
nunciation from that spoken in Paris, or even Belgium. 
The German language, having alphabetic characters of 
its own, is not so easily learnt. It requires some little 
study. As a rule, the English live in Germany, my 
part of Germany, at least—Rhenish Prussia—merely 
for the purpose of educating their children. This they 
are able to do there at a much lower rate than in Eng- 
land. Moreover, the schools are first-rate, kept by 
competent persons, who, after passing through a most 
rigorous examination, are licensed by Government. This 
remark applies both to girls and boys. The term 
“Seminary for young ladies or young gentlemen” is 
unknown in Germany. Young people are only treated 
as “ladies and gentlemen” when the term for learning 
has expired. 

It being my intention to describe a German young 
lady’s educational career from the cradle to the altar, I 
must begin with babyhood. I am sure every mother 
will agree with me that a new-born baby is the prettiest 
thing in creation. Its dear little red face and shrivelled 
hands are an attraction for young and old of the feminine 
sex. They run miles to inspect one of their friend’s 
babies, though by so doing they incur the ridicule of all 
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their male relations, who maintain that all babies are 
alike. ‘This cannot be denied as regards. English babies, 
who certainly bear a great resemblance to each other; 
chiefly on account of the strict rules laid down for their 
dress, which is white, for boys and girls. No one, how. 
ever, who has once seen a German baby will say that it 
is like an English one; for it is the best possible imita- 
tion of a chrysalis. If a gigantic chrysalis wore a night- 
cap, it would be difficult to distinguish it from a German 
baby. This is owing to the custom followed in the 
greater part of Germany of swaddling the babies ; which 
is done in -the following manner :—After the babies 
are dressed in long clothes, the latter are doubled and 
turned up, like the ends of a treacle pudding. A piece 
of white dimity or other strong material, bound at top 
and bottom, made like a long surgical bandage, only 
wider, is then wound round the baby, so as to enclose 
its arms and whole body, The baby can neither move 
nor kick: it can only eat, sleep, and grow fat. German 
mothers say that their babies seldom ery when they 
are swaddled, but, on trying the experiment of dressing 
them in the English way, the babies become unmanage- 
able, throwing up their arms in the wildest despair, until 
changed agaifi into a chrysalis by the nurse. 

The first object in a German household is to bring 
the children under proper discipline. To gain this 
desideratum they are not, as in England; kept in a 
nursery, to be petted and spoiled during the early years 
of infancy. When scarcely three or four years old, they 
ate sent botli in the morning and afternoon to places 
@alled by courtesy “ infant-schools,” though learning is 
not attended to there at first, On the contrary, the lady 
who takes ¢harge of these little children endeavours, by 
every means in her power, t0 amuse them. She induces 
them by gentle discipline to play together in concord, 
for which purpose a quantity of suitable toys, including 
dolls, are kept. The children are thus perfectly happy. 
The walk to and from school is good for their health, 
and, as soot as memory may safely be taxed, they are 
taught to say their prayers and learn the alphabet. As 
they get older, they learn to read, sing little songs, re- 
peat short poems, and are taught to dress their dolls. 
These infant-schools are generally improvised by the 
parents for some elderly lady, who, through the loss of a 
husband or son, has become reduced in circumstances. 
By making her thus useful, they spare her the humilia- 
tion. of receiving alms. 

Of course I am describing the education and family 
life of “ the second-class ” (corresponding to “ the middle- 
class” as it is called in England), which, in Germany, 
besides the learned professions, the army, and mercan- 
tile people, consists largely of Government employés. 
These, deriving their income from the Crown, without 
any prospect of increase by private speculation, as 
being against the law, are naturally obliged to be 
careful about their expenditure. In Prussia they are all 
well provided for as regards comfort; but their salaries 
are insufficient for extravagance. Nor is this to be 
regretted, as the strict habits of economy in which the 
children are brought up prevent their forming any great 
expectations for the future. This applies particularly to 
the daughters; who, though they be ever so accomplished, 
do not consider it derogatory to their dignity to look 
after domestic affairs. The fact of seeing their mothers, 
who were once accomplished and brilliant like themselves, 
sink into mere housewives, manufacturing the costumes 
of the whole family, cooking their dinner, and, above all, 
keeping their husband’s dressing-gown and slippers close 
by the stove, soon points out to the young lady the path 





she is to follow. 
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German mothers have such a dread of creating vanity 
in little girls, that they do not even dress them becom- 
ingly, for fear of creating this evil. Instead of the 
little girls one sees in England, with pretty curls, flounced 
dresses, and embroidered under-clothing, you meet in 
Germany little prim-looking figures, their hair tightly 
plaited behind into two pig-tails, tied at the end with a 
coloured ribbon. Little girls’ dresses reach down to 
their heels, and in winter you perceive, to your horror, 
their legs encased in blackcloth trousers, Materfamilias 
dresses them frequently in velvet, pelisses trimmed with 
beautiful furs; always long, however, the climate being 
so very severe. As to the good looks of the little girls, 
a German mother does nothing to mprove them, except 
by shading the little ones carefully from the sun, and 
taking great pains with their hair, The latter, owing 
to the care bestowed upon it, grows very long and silky, 
and among the lower orders, who wear neither bonnet 
nor cap, it reaches sometimes to the heels. 

After passing their early years in acquiring elementary 
knowledge and religious instruction, young girls of 
twelve or thirteen are ‘sent to a Wdhschule, literally 
a school for sewing, where, however, they learn every 
kind of useful needlework, beginning with a pocket- 
handkerchief, and ending with the most elaborate piece 
of work in the female’s catalogue. When quite perfect 
in all that relates to the sewing and cutting-out, two 
samplers are made, the first to learn marking by, which, 
with its wreaths and hieroglyphics, lays the foundation 
for the common kind of worsted-work. The second 
sampler deserves more notice, as it is very elaborate. It 
is made of fine canvas, out of which large square pieces 
are cut, to be filled in again by beautiful patterns of 
“darning” in coloured silk. Not stocking-darning, but 
different patterns of damask and table-linen, in case any 
of these articles should want repairiag. Stocking-darn- 
ing German ladies hold in abhorrence. Whenever stock- 
ings want mending, they are not darned, but the thrifty 
housewife knits new heels or toes into them, which not 
only gives them abetter appearance, but makes them more 
comfortable for wear. About a yearis spent in learning 
common needlework, after which the young girl is sent 
toa héhere Téchterschule, synonymous with the “ finish- 
ing-school” in England. Here she learns, in addition to 
the usual requisites, drawing, French, dancing, elements 
of botany, every kind of ornamental needlework in which 
Germans excel, and last, but not least, music. 

The last accomplishment, as far as regards instru- 
mental music, is nowhere cultivated with greater success 
than in Germany. It is an all-devouring passion with 
young and old, rich and poor, To the rich it is a never- 
failing source of delight, and to the poor it is life itself; 
their services being in constant requisition. In England 
every joyful event is celebrated by feasting; in Germany 
by music. Prussia being under a paternal government, 
the arena for polities is naturally small, As a rule, 
men are quite content to let their king and his ministers 
think for them, while they develop their musical ten- 
dencies. There are, however, a few restless non-musical 
spirits, who occasionally make a political demonstration, 
while the rest sing patriotic songs and fiddle. German 
gentlemen of the second-class in my part of Germany 
neither hunt, shoot, nor fish. The latter amusement is 
so incomprehensible, that a German said to an English- 
man who was an inveterate fisher, one morning; “I sup- 
pose you will not go out fishing now, as you can get a 
magnificent pike for sixpence in the market.” 

Mixed parties are rare, except on the :occasion of wed- 
dings or christenitigs. Then gentlemen and ladiesdo meet, 
but always with éxtreme reserve; the gentlemen usually 
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keeping separate, and the ladies forming a coterie among 
themselves, Of course they dance together at bails, but, 
the danceonce over, the young lady is immediately led back 
to her mamma, and disposed of with a magnificent bow 
@ la Sir Charles Grandison, The gentleman does not, 
however, lead her back by giving her his arm. This would 
be thought far too familiar; but he just touches the tips 
of her fingers, as if afraid of catching the measles by 
contact with her. Some years ago an English lady, 
through ignorance of their customs, took hold of a 
gentleman’s arm at a ball at Nassau, when he deliberately 
disengaged himself, offering to conduct her to her seat 
in the usual approved manner; which she indignantly 
refused, walking back by herself. 

People in. Germany live in a very simple manner. 
They seldom have a house to themselves, but each family 
occupies a story or flat as in Edinburgh, there being 
generally three or four families under one roof, and often 
more. The houses are very. large, and have a handsome 
appearanee outside; inside they are, however, very plain 
even among the richest (Vienna excepted, which differs 
in every respect from the rest of Germany). Carpets not 
being in general use, the floors are painted,,and, on ac- 
count of their exceeding cleanliness, have a chilly look, 
For the same reason, the curtains do not give an appear- 
ance of comfort tothe rooms. Thoughof beautiful material 
and pattern, they are generally transparent and of light 
colours. After having been accustomed to thick London 
curtains, one. misses the warm damask and—the dirt. 
The furniture in German houses is pretty, but very 
simple, being mostly made of mahogany or cherry-tree. 
Germans keep their tables quite free from any ornaments, 
which are all collected on an étagére, the same article 
that upholsterers in this country advertise as a “ what- 
not” with twisted legs In English houses looking: 
glasses are considered an ornament, but in a well-regu- 
lated German family they are hung so high, and in what 
the Americans would call such a “ slantingdicular” posi- 
tion, for fear of encouraging vanity, that the slightest 
effort at seeing the tip of one’s nose would produce vertigo. 
The great idols before which the whole family make 
salaams are the piano and, if they possibly can procure 
such a rare plant, an ivy. This parasite, which is here 
not only slighted, but often despised, is prized beyond 
any other. plant, because, owitig to the severe cold and 
the dryness of the atmosphere, it will not grow except 
with the greatest care. German people are‘very proud 
when they have an ivy in.a flower-pot in the window. 
T heard once a gentleman give a description of a beautiful 
drawing-room where two pots with ivy, placed oh each 
side of the folding-doors, actually joined at the top; 
a tale at which the hearers incredulously smiled, con- 
sidering it a capital story. 

It not unfrequently happens that several musical 
families live in the samé house, and have daily concerts 
on @ small scale among themselves. The consequence 
is that little children, even when atill carried.in arms; 
begin to show their delight at any musical performance. 
Their ear becomes cultivated at a very early age; they 
ask to be allowed to learn the notes, and when taken in 
hand it is not on the ad captandum principle. Chil- 
dren are taught from the first to practise scales, chords, 
and exercises; besides playing constantly with accom« 
paniment of some other instrument, which teaches them 
to keep time. In order not to tire the young player 
with too much dry practice, she has pretty melodies 
given to her from the first, especially arrangements from 
Mozart’s compositions, beginning with the simplest; 
afterwards Beethoven’s works, which are more difficult: 
and probably, before the young girl is advanced enough 
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to play his sonatas, she will have attained the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, when she is returned from school. 
She has then to attend the prescribed course of religious 
instruction, to prepare herself for confirmation and com- 
munion, and she has to devote a good deal of her time 
to the reading and copying of religious books; always 
continuing, however, her musical studies, in spite of all 
difficulties. These are not few, for she is now considered 
a young lady, and has to learn cookery in all its branches, 
which art she has to practise daily for the benefit of the 
whole family. Her place now is no sinecure. 

German cookery is very elaborate; partly because 
there are not any other fireplaces in most parts than 
stoves. There are exceptions, as Germany is like 
a house divided against itself, agreeing in nothing 
except in the organization of its fleet. I am, however, 
describing Rhenish Prussia, where stoves abound. Those 
for the dining and sitting rooms are very handsome; 
either quite round, with mythological figures in bronze 
on the top, or else square made, of several stories, in 
iron or china, beautifully ornamented. LEither of these 
suffice to heat every corner of the room, though German 
rooms are very lofty. In the kitchen the stoves used 
are known in this country under the name of “ American 
cooking-stoves.” Their superiority over the English 
fireplaces consists chiefly in the saving of fuel. In my 
part of Germany the meat is not roasted before the fire, 
but is done in a deep iron pot, which fits into the top of 
the stove. It is put on the fire with a very small 
quantity of water, some salt, peppercorns, and bay- 
leaves; the water is renewed when required, but only a 
teacupful at a time, until the meat is tender, when it is 
left to brown in its own gravy. In this way beef, mut- 
ton, and veal are done; the latter, however, requiring 
neither bay-leaves nor peppercorns, is frequently sent 
to the oven to be baked. Another way of cooking a 
large piece of beef (without bones) is to lard it all over 
like alamode beef, then to soak it for eight or ten days 
in vinegar, with peppercorns and bay-leaves, turning it 
daily, and to put it on the fire with the vinegar and 
some water, cooking it until very tender. The meat 
will then be only slightly sour, and will be found to 
have an agreeable taste. The rest of German cookery, 
including all vegetables, is much like the French: their 
cotelettes, ragotits, and fricassées are very good. 

Germans have, however, a strange ambition to excel in 
English codkery, principally beef-steak, roast beef, and 
plum pudding. The former, which they call “bouf- 
stick,” is made in private families in this way :—The 
meat, being cut into thin lean pieces, is put into the 
frying-pan with pepper and salt, and is then slowly fried 
in butter until it looks like a nice piece of Russian leather. 
The taste, however, is not bad, only it is not suggestive 
of beef-steak. At the hotels, where they are anxious to 
please the taste of the English, which they are told 
inclines towards raw meat, they treat beef-steak like 
woodcock, which bird, it is said, “ought only to fly 
through the kitchen.” Accordingly they cut it into 
' thick pieces, and, after just turning them in the pan 
over a slow fire, they are brought on the table cold, and 
quite raw inside. 

The “rossbif” is the dish on the preparation of 
which the Germans pride themselves most, and for 
which they are continually exchanging receipts. In 
.order to make it look quite English, as they think, they 
commence by trimming it into the form of a ball. This 
being done, it is cooked in some mysterious fashion, 
semi-demi-roasted, it may be, according to the receipt, 
and when put upon the table it looks a brilliant black, 
as if it had been japanned all over. 


P 





When last in Germany I happened to dine with some 
English friends at a hotel in a country place, when the 
hostess conceived the happy idea of paying us a delicate 
compliment by the introduction of this elaborate work of 
art. On its being offered to me first, I very innocently 
asked, “ What is it ?” and received the startling reply of 
“ Rossbif,’” pronounced with some degree of pride. The 
appearance of the meat, and the recollection of the 
poetical meaning of the word “Ross,” which stands for 
“Horse” in old German, and which seemed literally 
applicable here, fairly upset my gravity, and I regret to 
say the poor woman was disappointed in the expression 
of our thanks. 

The third English dish made in Germany is plum 
pudding, which can be bought at the confectioner’s. It 
is very rich as regards suet; the plums, however, are 
few and far between. It is always eaten cold with 
coffee! It seems strange that Germans should enjoy 
this cold and heavy pudding, considering the great aver- 
sion they have to fat. 

German confectionery is very fine and of great variety, 
but the English excel in large cakes. German tarts, 
however, filled with either cream, preserve, or almonds, 
are delicious. There are also a great variety to be eaten 
with coffee, which are very good. 

The Germans drink tea but seldom, and only for 
fashion’s sake. It is also sold at the confectioner’s, where 
those that want to cure the headache by a strong cup 
of tea buy an ounce. Part of this, and sometimes even 
the whole, is put into a china tea-pot; then lukewarm 
water is poured on; and, in order to make it draw well, 
Jupiter or Mercury has to come down from his pedestal 
on the stove, to make room for a tea-pot that holds from 
eighteen to twenty cups. The tea, though expensive, 
looks like tea-leaves that have been used and dried 
again. It has no flavour, to compensate for which the 
Germans, in addition to sugar, often add rum and vanilla. 
They get their tea from the Dutch, who no doubt could 
explain the mystery of its tastelessness and dried appear- 
ance, as there is excellent tea in Holland. 

We have lost sight of our young lady, who, in the 
meantime—having been confirmed—is resuming her 
musical studies with redoubled ardour. We will sup- 
pose her to have mastered all the best compositions of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Hummel, and Mendelssohn— 
to be, in short, a good player. German parents, how- 
ever, are not satisfied with mediocrity in music. When 
their daughter has talent, they consider no sacrifice too 
great in order to have her taught by one of the great 
masters; conséquently, for a time she is allowed to give 
up every other occupation requiring study, in order to 
devote at least eight hours a day to her practice. This 
is joyfully complied with, and is not too much, as every 
composer has to be studied so as to reach the highest 
point of execution. Thalberg, Liszt, Dohler, and 
Dreyschoek cannot be approached immediately after 
the older masters ; therefore Herz and Czerny are found 
very useful as intermediate studies for developing the 
flexibility of the fingers and delicacy of touch. 

While our young lady is arduously pursuing her 
musical studies, summer is nearly at an end, and the 
time for preserving the winter stores of vegetables is 
approaching. This is done in every family, rich or poor, 
more or less; the climate in winter being so severe that 
nothing green will grow, except a hardy little plant, 
“ feld sdlat,” used as a salad, and red cabbage, if 1 may 
call this for once a green vegetable. The latter is not 
used raw; but, after having been cut fine as for pick- 
ling, it is boiled until tender, when it is eaten at dinner 
as a vegetable. It has asweettaste. Large cucumbers 
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are put into jars or barrels in alternate layers with salt, 
peppercorns, chilies, mustard-seed, fennel, and vine- 
leaves, gherkins and onions, as in England. Beet-roots 
are boiled very soft, then skinned, cut into fine slices, 
and put into a jar; cold white vinegar is poured on them, 
and they are fit for immediate use. They keep good 
only eight or ten days. Unripe plums are done in 
the same way, as also cranberries. Germans have a 
nice way of pickling large cacumbers for immediate use, 
as follows: they are peeled, cut in half, and have the 
seeds taken out; then, after having been for twenty-four 
hours in salt and water, they are drained and put into 
some vessel with some mace, whole pepper, and sliced 
ginger. Boiling white vinegar is then poured on, and 
they can be used in two or three days. This concludes 
the list of piekling, an operation which is always done by 
the matrons. To the young lady, however, an opportu- 
nity is given of witnessing their performance, so that she 
may do likewise when her proper season arrives. 

The mother of a family in Germany is always busy, 
making tempting little dishes for her lord, cakes and 
tarts for her children when well, herb-tea and harmless 
soups when they are ill; besides superintending the 
family wardrobe, and escorting the daughters wherever 
they go. In the autumn, however, Materfamilias comes 
out strongest, when the provisions for the whole winter 
are stowed away in the cellar, a vault running under 
the whole house. The work would be overwhelming 
if done by herself; therefore, by way of making a division 
of labour, invitations are. sent to some two or three 
married ladies, who come immediately after dinner to 
assist in the great work. Perhaps the following week 
they will have to claim a similar service from her at their 
own homes; therefore neither party is under any obligation. 

They begin their labours by sitting down to “ tea,” 
which in this instance is coffee, with a quantity of nice 
cakes. While coffee-drinking gees on, the ladies manage 
to unburthen their minds considerably on matters con- 
cerning other people’s doings. 

Most of the towns in Germany being small, everybody 
knows everybody else’s business; moreover, a large 
number receiving their pay from Government, they know 
each other’s income. Therefore they are quite at aloss 
to understand how Frau Schwartz manages to get such 
fine clothes, and what she means by walking so erect, 
and stretching her neck like an ostrich, when it is 
generally known that her husband is only Assistant- 
Inspector of Nuisances, with a salary of some miserable 
five hundred thalers ; while the real Inspectoress, whose 
husband receives double that amount, and whose great 
grandfather walked about in armour, stoops quite 
humbly, and makes a courtesy to every beggar. Further, 
these ladies wish to know why Frau Schmitz is so 
dreadfully extravagant as to have her curtains washed 
twice in one month, when they were scarcely soiled. 
She also sent an enormous piece of meat to the baker’s 
last week, which looks suspicious. They have heard— 
though they would not like to have it repeated—that 
her husband is in the habit of receiving letters with 
money in them. In fact, it is whispered that he 
is a spy in the pay of the English Government, who, 
through him, wish to get all the information they can 
about the German navy, of which England is horribly 
jealous. As for their daughter, any one can see with 
half a glance that she is casting sheep’s-eyes at Captain 
Breitkopf, and that her mother is helping. This is 
very shocking. That girl is not fit to be married, being 
quite ignorant of cookery. All she can do is to play 
the piano, sing sentimental songs, and paint ugly like- 
nesses. These, and similar remarks, occupy the ladies 
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during their coffee-drinking, after which they proceed 
to business. 

We will follow them, beginning with “scarlet-run- 
ners.” After taking off the strings, washing and cut- 
ting them fine, these vegetables are parboiled, then 
taken out of the water and left to cool. Some salt 
is put into a barrel, and on the top of this alternate 
layers of beans and salt until quite filled. Then a 
linen cloth is put over, and tucked in carefully all 
round. Lastly some boards, the size and shape of the 
barrel, are put on, with heavy stones to act as a weight, 
in order to press the water out of the vegetables. 
This water must cover them at least five or six inches 
deep, so that the scum which rises may be easily re- 
moved, and the sides of the barrel wiped every time a 
portion of the beans is taken out. They are boiled like 
fresh beans. 

Turnip-tops ard left to grow until the stems are 
rather large, when these are stripped of all the leaves, 
which are thrown away. ‘The stems are then cut into 
pieces about a quarter of an inch long; then they are 
dealt with in the same manner as the scarlet-runners. 
When used, to be put on the fire with cold water. 

French beans can be done in the same manner; but, 
instead of being pickled, they are sometimes dried. In 
the latter case they are strung through the middle on 
some strong thread, and hung up in a warm place. 
When thoroughly dry they may be kept in any drawer or 
cupboard, but they must have the white beans inside, 
else they shrivel up. When used, they are soaked over- 
night like peas. 

For “ sauer-kraut,” some white cow cabbages are cut 
very fine, mixed with peppercorns, juniper-berries, and 
salt, then put raw into the barrel in the same manner 
as the other vegetables. Fermentation then sets in, 
which gives the sour taste. This, together with the 
strong smell, goes away in boiling. Sauer-kraut is 
boiled in very little water with smoked sausages or 
highly-cured bacon, and has an agreeable taste for those 
who like acids. As sauer-kraut is only one of many 
vegetables the Germans have, they do not, as travellers 
maintain, eat it every day. Probably the cause of its 
having a bad name among the English arises from the 
fact that many English, not knowing better, buy it 
from curiosity, and eat it raw, in the innocence of their 
hearts. This I heard from one of the victims, an English 
lady, who had to pay the penalty of her thoughtlessness, 

It is time we should return to our young lady, whom 
we may as well call by her Christian name, she being 
now an old acquaintance. 

While Otilie is deeply absorbed in her musical 
studies, unconscious of the improvement in her outward 
appearance, her mamma, with true motherly pride, re- 
volves one morning in her mind about the best means 
of letting her daughter see some society besides the few 
old men who come weekly to play quartets. Of the. 
finessing and “ managing ” of Materfamilias in effecting 
this I shall say nothing, because mothers with marriage- 
able daughters are much the same all the world over. 
But there is not the same anxiety in Germany to get 
portionless daughters married, for réasens to be imme- 
diately explained. Well, supposing an “admirer” to have 
presented himself for Otilie. Before addressing him- 
self to her, he must “ speak to papa.” This is the cus- 
tom in Germany among well-conducted men: the bad 
ones (there are some even in Germany) try to gain the 
affections of a girl before the father’s consent for visiting 
at the house has been obtained. This consent is neces- 
sary, as a girl has no opportunities for courting, except 
under the parental pair of eyes, and this consent is 
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obtained for the purpose of keenly watching the young 
lady in her domestic relations to parents, sisters, and 
servants. German men are not easily eaught by 
appeararice. ‘They choose their wives as the Vicar of 
Wakefield did his, “for wear.” If the would-be bride- 
groom finds his inamorata “all that his fancy painted 
her," he engages himself to her, they exchange rings, and 
an advertisement is put into the papers, announcing to 
their friends the fact of their having entered into an 
engagement. Should the gentleman find, however, on 
closer inspection, that the young lady is either too vain 
or not domesticated enough, he can withdraw gracefully. 
However, when once the engagement is made, it is rarely 
broken off, though either party might do so with im- 
punity. Frequently it is kept until both parties are 
turning gray. Nor can this be avoided when it is con- 
sidered that young men have to work their way upwards 
from the bottom of the ladder—often for years without 
‘ any pay. Perhaps at the time when the gentleman gets 
a small salary, the lady’s parents are unable to give her 
an outfit. No wonder either, for it is the custom in 
Germany that the bride brings, in addition to her own 
wardrobe, all the furniture, linen, and, in fact, everything 
necessary for housekeeping. This is the reason German 
mothers do not manceuvre to get their daughters mar- 
ried. It is ruin to the old people unless they are well 
off. As long as the family live together the father’s 
salary suffices; but when the daughters marry, the 
parents have to part with almost everything of value, 
in order to fit them out; for the wedding outfit of a 
German lady, if at all worthy of her, ought to fill one of 
Pickford’s vans. 

German young ladies in general are not at all anxious 
to get married, having no brilliant prospect before them. 
During their father’s lifetime they are more comfortable 
at home than they would be as the mothers of large 
families with limited means, and in case of their father’s 
death they are well enough educated to shift for them- 
selves; they therefore accept their destiny quietly, 
whatever it may be, whether in the shape of a husband 
or otherwise. 

A bride belonging to the middle classes in Germany 
invites all her friends on the eve of her wedding-day to 
spend the “ Polterabend,” or noisy evening, with her, 
the last noisy one before she becomes a sober matron. 
There great feasting, music, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments take place, and each of the guests invited brings 
some present appropriate for the oecasion. The next 
day they are married, first by the civil authorities ae- 
cording to the “ Code Napoléon” in my part of Germany, 
and afterwards at the church. Generally the young 
couple travel for a short time; but this is by no means 
indispensable, circumstances not always allowing them 
to do so. In the latter case they go into their new 
home immediately, and begin housekeeping at once. 
This is done by most of the employés in a very simple 
way. They begin life with small salaries, and must live 
aceordingly. Nor do they lose the respect of their 
friends by living in a couple of rooms. Most people 
have to do this, and it is just this absence of all preten- 
sion on the part of the ladies that enables gentlemen 
with small incomes to marry. If German ladies in 
general were more pretentious and helpless in domestic 
matters than they are, large numbers of young men 
would be doomed to celibacy, as appears to be the case 
in England. 

In conclusion, I need scarcely repeat that in these 
notes I have been descr ‘ibing the ordinary life of the 
great bulk of the middle class in German towns. There 
are diversities of education and of usage; for instance, 





in religious households more attention may be given to 
sacred music. But, on the whole, I think I have given 
a fair account of the customs and manners of German 
girl-life. 





MR. BARNUM AND THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Wuen his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was in 
New York, in the autumn of the year 1860, he one day, 
attended by his suite, paid, quite unexpectedly, a visit 
to Mr. Barnum’s Museum. Every attention was shown 
to the distinguished visitors by the manager, who con- 
ducted them through the establishment. 

* And where is Mr. Barnum?” inquired the Prince, 
when the party was about to quit the building. 

“ Mr. Barnum, your Royal Highness, is unfortunately 
absent from the city,” replied the manager. 

“Thon,” said the Prince, turning with a smile to 
Colonel Bruce, who stood near him, we have missed 
seeing the greatest curiosity, after all.” 

Mr. Barnum was at his country seat—Iranistan, in 
Bridgport, Connecticut—a fantastic Oriental structure, 
standing in extensive pleasure-grounds, said to have 
cost, with the surrounding grounds, the large sum of 
400,000 dollars (£80,000), and on the farm attached ‘to 
which the ploughs were for a considerable period drawn 
by a pair of elephants, driven by their keeper, in Ori- 
pntal costume, until it was found that the cost of feeding 
the gigantic animals absorbed all the profits of the farm, 
when they were dispensed with. 

The manager, as soon as the Prince and his suite had 
quitted the building, despatched a telegraphic message 
to Mr. Barnum, to acquaint him with the facts that his 
museum had been honoured by a visit from the illus- 
trious strangers, and that his Royal Highness had ex- 
pressed his disappointment at not seeing the proprietor. 

The next morning Barnum set out for New York 
city, only to find on his arrival that the Prince had 
already taken his departure for Boston, where the re- 
ception given to his Royal Highness was, perhaps, more 
truly kind and respectful than that which he received 
in any other part of the country. One entire wing 
of the Revere House—the largest hotel in the city— 
was engaged and fitted up by the authorities for the ac- 
commodatign of himself and his suite, the remaining 
portion being, as usual, occupied by the ordinary guests, 
and by strangers on a visit to the city. 

To Boston Mr. Barnum posted after the Prince, in 
hot haste, and, on his arrival, put up at the Revere 
House, where the writer of this article was also stop- 
ping, having come on a visit to Boston from Richmond, 
Virginia. 

I had had some previous slight acquaintance with 
Mr. Barnum, and was personally known to him; and, 
on the evening of his arrival at the hotel, I saw him in 
the vestibule, pacing to and fro, in a state of great ex- 
citement, with a thin quarto tucked under his arm, and 
looking wildly about him at the different guests. Pre- 


sently he caught sight of me, and, though I had ‘never: 


spoken to him more than once or twice, and then only 
on business matters, he came hastily towards me and 
seized my hand. 

* Ah, Mr. ,’ he cried, “‘ how very fortunate ! T 
saw your name on the books; but the clerk said you 
had gone out. I have been seeking for you everywhere. 
You must know I’ve come up after the Prince. He 
went to visit my museum. 1 suppose you heard of that. 
Very unfortunate. I was away at Bridgport. Started 
for New York as soon as I heard that he'd expressed a 
wish to see me. Found he was gone. Came on to 
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Boston. 
book he held under his arm. 
the frontispiece, Just the correct thing. Now I want 
to obtain an interview with his Royal Highness, and to 
ask him towrite his autograph in this album; and they 
tell me I miUst write a letter asking permission to wait 


You see I’ve got an album,” showing me the 
* Buckingham Palace is 


upon him, I don’t know the proper manner in which to 
address his Royal Highness, Now you're an English- 
man. You know.how they manage these things in 
England. Will youwritea note forme? Say that I’ve 
come up from Bridgport expressly to pay my respects. 
Say Mr. Barnum and a friend, if you like, then you can 
goin with me, Do, now, there’s a good fellow. You'll 
oblige me more than I can express,” 

With very faint hope of success, I yielded to Barnum’s 
earnest solicitations, and, accompanying him to his 
room, wrote the note ia the manner [ thought most ad- 
visable—inserting the words “and a friend,” because I 
thought, if the Prince did yield to Barnum’s importunity, 
I might as well witness the result of the interview. The 
note was forthwith despatched, and, to my surprise, in a 
very few minutes the messenger returned, and said— 

“His Royal Highness will admit Mr, Barnum and 
his friend immediately.” - 

We followed the messenger to an apartment in which 
the Prince and his suite were seated at a centre table, 
upon which were pens, ink, and paper, as if some of the 
party had been engaged in writing. As soon as the 
door was thrown open, Barnum stepped boldly in and 
announced himself, at the same time producing his 
album, while I stood silent in the background. The 
Prince rose from his seat and bowed slightly, and Bar- 
num, in no way abashed, proceeded to say that he very 
much regretted his absence from New York on the oc- 
casion of his Royal Highness’s visit to the museym; and 
then, after making some remarks relative to the kind 
patronage of the Prince’s royal mother on the occasion 
of his (Barnum’s) visit to England with Tom Thuntb, he 
concluded by very coolly placing the album on the table 
in front of his Royal Highness, and begging the Prince 
to favour him with his autograph. The Prince smiled 
good-naturedly, and without a word took up a pen and 
wrote— 

“ Albert Edward, Prince of Wales.” 

I presume Barnum thought that, as the Prince had 
written his autograph, it was the bounden duty of his 
Royal Highness’s suite to follow, without being asked ; 
for without speaking he merely pushed the album towards 
the Duke of Newcastle, who wrote his name. Colonel 
Bruce followed, and, one after another, all the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the party. When all had signed, 
Barnum took the album from the table, looked over the 
autographs with a smile of satisfaction, thanked the 
Prince and his suite for their kindness, and bowed him- 
self out of the room. It is impossible to describe in 
words the consummate coolness—I may write, audacity 
—of the whole affair. Certainly, if cool assurance merits 
success, it was merited by Barnum on that occasion, 

“TI am surprised,” suid I, as I returned with Barnum 
to his own room, “that the Prince consented to the 
interview.” 

“Pooh! I knew he would,” replied Barnum, 
seldom fail in anything I undertake,” ; 

I have never since revisited Boston or New York, but 
I have no doubt whatever that tye album, with the 
autographs of the Prince and his suite, two of whom are 
since deceased, forms at this present moment one of the 
curiosities of Barnum’s Museum, Those who may see 
it in future may learn hereby by what means the 
signatures were obtained. 


“T 
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¢ ? 
V urieties, 

Lano ALLotaeNnts.—In “The Leisure Hour” for January 
1866 is an account of the purchase of an allotment eof land 
froma land saciety, by which it is stated the purchaser thereof 
is subject to an annual loss of £1 18s. This, however, is not 
exactly in accordance with fact, and I send you a statement 
for the guidance and information of such purchasers. 

The piece of land purchased from the land society is pre-' 
sumed to be part of an estate subject to a gross rent-charge 
in lieu of tithes of £4 8s., and the tithe-owner can therefore 
legally (until a re-apportionment has been made) collect the 
same from any ane owner of a portion thereof, leaving such 
owner to enforce a contribution from each of the other twenty- 
two proprietors in proportion to the extent of land taken by 
each from the said estate ; for example— 





4, BP 2 awd 

A. purchases 1 0 O andisliableto 0 7 «4 
B. 2 300 a 120 
CG. ” 8 9 0 e 218 8 
£4 8 0 





It is most desirable, however, that persons purchasing land 

should first ascertain what are its liabilities. The land society 

is not bound to indemnify any purchaser, but they certainly 

ought, before setting out each plot for sale, either to fix the 

amount ofrent-charge thereon by an altered apportionment, or 

to redeem the same, which can be done in all cases where land‘ 
is allotted for building, and where no re-apportionment ‘can be 

made in consequence of each plot not being able to bear the 

, amount of five shillings, which is the lowest sum that can be 

inserted in an altered apportionment. The case appears to 

be one which can be dealt with under the provisions of the 

Act of 23 & 24 Vict. c. 93, upon the application of any one’ 
owner of portion of the above estate to the Tithe Commissioners 

for England and Wales ; the said Commissioners, upon receiving 

such application, would order the redemption of the said rent- 

charge for the sum of £110, being twenty-five years’ purchase, 

and which would be payable as follows :— 


£ a. 





& @ 

A. § ° ‘ Rie iki ie 
B. . . i ° . 2710 0 
0, : . 4 .73 6 8 
£110 0 0 


©. Iy Chiswick. 


SENTIMENTAL Moraity,—The Editor of “The Pall Mall 
Gazette,” speaking of the alleged madness of the murderer. 
Forward, alias Southey, says, “ His was the thoroughly con- 
sistent conduct of a man utterly Godless and graceless, wha, 
being a foolish, flighty creatyre, was led to adopt in a thorough- 
going way, and to carry out in their legitimate results, the 
principles which lie at the bottom of much modern light lite- 


rature, which looks at first sight all radiant with the noblest 
sentiments.” 


RELIEF OF Casual Poor.—Every person willing to work to 
the extent of his power,-and ready to ol. the rules of a well- 
ordered workhouse, ought to be instantly admitted thereto, 
or into a receiving-house in connection therewith, at any tinie 
of the day or night, and it ought not to be in the power of any 
person whatsoever to refuse him such admission.—Mr. Frede- 
rick Hill, at the Social Science Congress, 

Barnum’s MusruM.—Barnum’s Museum, althongh a private | 
speculation, is one of the sights of New York city to which 
every stranger is expected to puy a visit. Enter the museum 
at what hour in the day or evening you please, and you will 
find it thronged with visitors, comparatively few of whom, 
however, are residents of the city. The ‘Lecture Room” 
attached to the museum is in reality a theatre, differing in 
little from any other regularly licensed theatre. Although the 
museum contains many tawdry vulgarities, such as. the 
wretched wax-work exhibition to which one of the rooms ‘is 
devoted, and a great many ridiculous and repulsive “ humbugs,” 
even these have no lack of credulous admirers, Every one has, 
heard of the “ woolly horse,” a pony sewed. up in sheepskin ;. of, 
the “ What is it?” a deformed and idiotic young negress; also. 
of “Joyce Seth,” the pretended nurse of Washington, a.’ 
shrivelled, aged negress, who was tutored to represent the. 





character she assumed. All these had their day, and were. 
succeeded by a “real mermaid,’ a “spotted man,” a “ living 
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skeleton,” and numerous dwarfs and giants. Many of these 
marvels were gross deceptions practised upon the ready cre- 
dulity of the public, who, as Mr. Barnum openly asserts, 
“delight in being cheated.” There are, however, several 
curiosities well worth a visit, such as the numerous relics of 
the Revolutionary period, and of the ancient aborigines of the 
country’; and at all events there is plenty to be seen for the 
small cost—viz., twenty-five cents, or one shilling English, 
which sum admits to every department of the museum, 


Post-orFick Sratistics.—The total number of letters de- 
livered in the United Kingdom in 1864 was 679,084,822. The 
population at the close of 1864 was nearly 30,000,000, giving 
above 22 letters on an average to each individual. In France, 
with a population above 30,000,000, the number of letters was 
under 300,000,000. In the United States the number was 
under 470,000,000. The gross revenue of the British Post- 
office in 1864 was above £4,000,000, and the profits about 
£1,160,000. 


Buinp Scuoot, St. Georce’s Fretps.—In a recent interest- 
ing notice of “ Sewing Machines for the Blind,” one sentence 
occurs which I shall be glad of an opportunity to correct. It 
is said that, out of sixty pupils who leave the school, only eight 
are found wholly supporting themselves, and that having left 
the school, the managers can take little interest in their battle 
for life. For a refutation of this statement I beg leave to refer 
your readers to the “ Times” of December 22, where it will be 
seen that at least sixty out of every hundred old pupils are 
earning a large portion, if not all of their living, by working 
at trades taught in the school, with tools given to them by the 
managers, who take a deep and continual interest in their 
whole welfare ; as our yearly reports abundantly prove. It is 
pleasant to hear that sewing machines are at last likely to 
provide work for blind women and girls; and to be profit- 
able not only to the owners of the shop and machines, but 
to the poor workwomen themselves, who hitherto have been 
able to earn, I am assured, but a scanty pittance. Of the 
thirty thousand blind in England, it is sad indeed that so smalla 
proportion can read the Holy Bible for themselves, but Mr. 
Moon is still labouring hard to reduce the number, and a 
large proportion of all who leave us are good readers. 

B, G, JOHNS, M.A., Chaplain. 


Sewinc MacuInes For THE Biinp.—We have received 
several letters on this subject, some confirming and others 
doubting the statements as tothe machines affording adequate 
support to workers. On inquiry, we find that blind girls 
can thus support themselves, and that many might do so if 
—_ were a large enough supply of work sent to be done by 
them. 


Hospitats AND Hospicrs.--The Master of the Rolls gave 
judgment (in the case Wallace v. Attorney-General, 3rd No- 
vember, 1865, as to what charities were meant by the word 
“ Hospices’’) that “the word means all those institutions which 
gratuitously receive and provide for persons unable to take 
care of themselves by reason of old age accompanied with 
poverty, or of infancy conjoined with neglect, or of mental 
incapacity, or any bodily ailment not susceptible of cure.’ A 
large sun had been left to “‘ Hospices” in Paris and London, 
and the object was to ascertain what charities-could be included 
in the benefaction. 


Caves IN Firesuire.—At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh Professor J. Y. Simpson gave an account 
of the visits paid by him last summer, along with other emi- 
nent Scottish antiquaries, to the caves on the coast of Fifeshire, 


at East Wemyss. There were, he said, eight or nine of these 
caves, and on the walls of most of them they had found sculp- 
tured symbols ‘almost identical with those found upon the 
sculptured stones of Scotland. These sculptured stones were 
found along the east coast, running northwards from Fife, only 
two having been discovered south of the Forth. They were 
for the most part monoliths, and the symbols had hitherto been 
supposed to possess a sepulchral character, an idea which was 
not, he thought, consistent with the circumstance that the 
very same emblems were now found inside these caves, which 
were the abode of man in his archaic condition. In these caves 
they found representations ef the elephant, the horse, the dog, 
with collar round his neck, exactly like thoso found in the 
sculptured stones. They had also the bear, the deer, the 
swan, the peacock, the fish, the serpent; also the comb and 
mirror, the horseshoe, &c. They had in some cases the symbols 
of Christianity. Some marks were evidently pre-Roman, while 
the series continued down to the time of Christianity, The cave 
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sculptures, he had no doubt, were ceeyal with the monoliths; 


¥ 
@ 


They found crosses on them in considerable numbers, some- 


times the cross standing on a tripod ; and in one case they had ~~ 


the cross and tripod inverted. For himself, he had come to no 
conclusion as to what was the purpose of these carvings, for he 
thought their supposed sepulchral character taken away 
by the position in which they were found. “ASD. Mitchell 
had found, there were even yet families in Scotland who lived 
in caves, on the Galloway coast ; and they had recently had the 
description of the district of Charteris, in France, where about 
150,000 people still lived in caves. No doubt caves formed a 
very good shelter for man in his rude state—much better, 
perhaps, than anything he could construct for himself. In 
some of these caves had been found the stone weapons in use 
before man had metallic tools to work with, and at the 
time when animals which now had no existence were walking 
over France and England in great abundance. 


Bacrires.—Most people think that the bagpipe is a Scotch 
instrument. Some are proud of the bagpipe, others are afraid 
of it; but, whether by its friends or its foes, the bagpipes are. 
looked upon by usas something national. Now I am notatall 
sure that we are entitled to any such praiseor blame. I believe 
it could be demonstrated—though our friends on the other 
side of the Tweed would be excessively indignant—I believe it 
could be demonstrated that the bagpipe is an English instru- 
ment, essentially English ; that the English were the original 
bagpipers ; and I find in confirmation of this that Shakespeare, 
who was an authority in music, refers to the bagpipes con- 
stantly, but he does not introduce them into Macbeth. The 
armies in Macbeth don’t march on Dunsinane to the sound of 


the bagpipe; and he speaks of the drone of the Lincolnshire — 
and the Yorkshire bagpipe. He speaks of a person “ laughing, 


like a parrot at a bagpiper,” but all without the slightest Cale- 
donian reference. And when we look at the works in the 
Register House, and show how our former monarchs spent 
their income, we find their expenditure for music put down in 
such entries as the following: “To the English piper, 3s. 6d.” 
And Scotchmen were not the pipers—they were harpers. The 
harp was the old Scotch instrument, and I believe continued 


to be the old Scotch instrument till within a very recent 


period.—Lord Advocate Moncrieff, at Birmingham. 


Lorp PaLMErston.—One of the best and briefest statements 
of the character of the late lamented Premier was given by 
Lady Palmerston in her reply to an address of condolence from 
the Brighton Town Council: ‘ Lady Palmerston highly values 
this tribute of respect to her husband, and sees in it another, 
proof of the unanimity with which the nation has mourned for. 
a statesman whose character was most essentially English, 
whose life was devoted to the fulfilment of duty, whose most’ 
earnest wishes were for the honour and welfare of his country, 
and whose brightest hopes were for the advancement of man 
kind.” 

Ricut MopE or Stupy1NG THE WORKS AND THE WorD oF Gop, 
—tThere is a very great resemblance between the works of God 
and his Word. Both come from the same Author; it is one 
and the same great Being who has spangled the natural firma- 
ment with stars—a spectacle which lifts the mind above the 
earth—and has set in the moral firmament “exceeding great 
and precious promises, whereby we are made partakers of the 
Divine nature’—who has organized the tiny leaf and the tinier 
animalculz, and has given a depth and perfection to each little 
sentence of Scripture which we can never exhaust, explore it 
hewever much we may. Both the works and the Word are & 
revelation of the Most High—the one in nature, the other in 
grace. And, accordingly, the rules for the interpretation of 
the works are good rules and sound for the interpretation of 
the Word. The prejudices which stand in our light are pre 
cisely the same in either study. Every false and vicious in- 
terpretation of Scripture, if traced to its source, might be 
shown to fall under one of those heads of error which Bacon 
has distinguished and defined in so masterly amanner. Divin 
truth, no less than natural philosophy, has suffered from their 
operation. Yet this remains to be said, as above all things 
important, that no mere rules of criticism, no mere cautions of 
reason and sound sense, can of themselves secure a clear in- 
sight into the truths of the sacred volume. These rules, these 
cautions, can but purgg the mind’s eye from the humours in- 
cidental to it; they cannot communicate the gift of sight. 


This must be the work of that Spirit under whose guidance | 


the Scriptures were written, and whose inward teaching is 
absolutely essential, if his outward teaching is to make us wise 
unto salvation.—The Principles of the Philosophy of Lord Bacon, 
by the Rev, E. Meyrick Goulburn, D,D. . 
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